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a-1 * DAVID BATTLING GOLIATH 

One of Ihe "David PirtUs," made in CoriatanUnople 629-630 CE. Silver, 
diameter 19^4" 149.4 cm#. Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. 
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The robust figures on this huge silver plate (fig. 8-1 ) enact 
three signature episodes in the youthful hero David’s combat 
with the Philistine giant Goliath (1 Samuel 17:41—51). In the 
upper register, David—easily identified not only by his youth 
but also by the prominent halo as the “good guy” in all three 
scenes—and Goliath challenge each other on either side of 
a seated Classical personification of the stream that will be 
the source of the stones David is about to use in the ensuing 
battle. The confrontation itself appears in the middle, in a 
broad figural frieze whose size signals its primary importance. 
Goliath is most notable here for his superior armaments— 
helmet, spear, sword, and an enormous protective shield. At 
the bottom, David, stones and slingshot flung behind him, 
consummates his victory by severing the head of his defeated 
foe, whose imposing weapons and armor are scattered use¬ 
lessly behind him. 

Some may be surprised to see a Judeo-Christian subject 
portrayed in a style that was developed for the exploits of 
Classical heroes, but this mixture of traditions is typical of 
the eclecticism characterizing the visual arts as the Christian¬ 
ized Roman world became the Byzantine Empire. Patrons 
saw no conflict between the artistic principles of the pagan 
past and the Christian teaching undergirding their imperial 
present. To them, this Jewish subject, created for a Christian 
patron in a pagan style, would have attracted notice only 


because of its sumptuousness and its artistic virtuosity. 

This was one of nine “David Plates” unearthed in 
Cyprus in 1902. Control stamps—guaranteeing the purity of 
the material, much like the stamps of “sterling” that appear 
on silver today—date them to the reign of the Byzantine 
emperor Heraclius (r. 613—641 ce). Displayed in the home of 
their owners, they were visual proclamations of wealth, but 
also of education and refined taste, just like collections of art 
and antiques in homes today. A constellation of iconographic 
and historical factors, however, allows us to uncover a subtler 
message. For the original owners, the single combat of David 
and Goliath might have recalled a situation involving their 
own emperor and enemies. 

The reign of Heraclius was marked by war with the 
Sasanian Persians. A decisive moment in the final campaign 
of 628-629 ce occurred when Heraclius himself stepped for¬ 
ward for single combat with the Persian general Razatis, and 
the emperor prevailed, presaging Byzantine victory. Some 
contemporaries referred to Heraclius as a new David. Is it 
possible that the set of David Plates was produced for the 
emperor to offer as a diplomatic gift to one of his aristo¬ 
cratic allies, who subsequently took them to Cyprus? Perhaps 
the owners later buried them for safekeeping—like the early 
silver platter from Mildenhall (see fig. 6-68) —where they 
awaited discovery at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 

8.1 Survey the variety of stylistic sources and 
developments that characterize the long history of 
Byzantine art. 

8.2 Understand the principal themes and subjects— 
secular as well as sacred—used by Byzantine artists. 


8.3 Assess the central role of images in the devotional 
practices of the Byzantine world and explore the 
reasons for and impact of the brief interlude 

of iconoclasm. 

8.4 Trace the growing Byzantine interest in conveying 
human emotions and representing human situations 
when visualizing sacred stories. 

((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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MAP 8-1 • THE LATE ROMAN AND BYZANTINE WORLD 


The eastern shores of the Mediterranean, birthplace of Judaism and Christianity, were the focal point of the 
Byzantine Empire. The empire expanded further west under Emperor Justinian, though by 1025 ce it had 
contracted again to the east. 


BYZANTIUM 

Art historians apply the term “Byzantine” broadly to the art and 
architecture of Constantinople—whose ancient name, before 
Constantine renamed the revitalized city after himself, was Byz¬ 
antium—and of the regions under its influence. Constantine had 
chosen well in selecting the site of his new capital city—his “New 
Rome.” Constantinople lay at the crossroads of the overland trade 
routes between Asia and Europe and the sea route connecting the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Even as the territories controlled 
by Byzantine rulers diminished in size and significance from cen¬ 
tury to century leading up to the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
Byzantine emperors continued to conceive themselves as succes¬ 
sors to the rulers of ancient Rome, their domain as an extension of 
the Roman Empire, and their capital city as an enduring manifes¬ 
tation of the glory that was ancient Rome. 


In this chapter, we will focus on what has been considered the 
three “golden ages” of Byzantine art. The Early Byzantine period, 
most closely associated with the reign of Emperor Justinian I (r. 
527-565), began in the fifth century and ended in 726, at the onset 
of the iconoclast controversy that led to the destruction of reli¬ 
gious images. The Middle Byzantine period began in 843, when 
Empress Theodora (c. 810-867) reinstated the veneration of icons, 
and continued until 1204, when Christian crusaders from west¬ 
ern Europe occupied Constantinople. The Late Byzantine period 
began with the restoration of Byzantine rule in 1261 and ended 
with the empire’s fall to the Ottoman Turks in 1453, at which 
point Russia succeeded Constantinople as the “Third Rome” and 
the center of the Eastern Orthodox Church. Late Byzantine art 
continued to flourish into the eighteenth century in Ukraine, Rus¬ 
sia, and much of southeastern Europe. 
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EARLY BYZANTINE ART 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF JUSTINIAN 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, while invasions and religious 
controversy racked the Italian peninsula, the Eastern Roman 
Empire prospered. In fact, during the sixth century under Emperor 
Justinian I and his wife, Empress Theodora (d. 548), Byzantine 
political power, wealth, and culture were at their peak. Imperial 
forces held northern Africa, Sicily, much of Italy, and part of Spain. 
Ravenna became the Eastern Empire’s administrative capital in the 
west, and Rome remained under nominal Byzantine control until 
the eighth century. 

HAGIA SOPHIA IN CONSTANTINOPLE In Constantinople, 
Justinian and Theodora embarked on a spectacular campaign of 
building and renovation, but little now remains of their architec¬ 
tural projects or of the old imperial capital itself. The church of 
Hagia Sophia, meaning “Holy Wisdom” (referring to the dedica¬ 
tion of this church to Christ as the embodiment of divine wisdom) 
is a spectacular exception (fig. 8-2). It replaced a fourth-century 
church destroyed when crowds, spurred on by Justinian’s foes dur¬ 
ing the devastating urban Nika Revolt in 532, set the old church 
on fire and cornered the emperor within his palace. Theodora, 


a brilliant and politically shrewd woman, is said to have shamed 
Justinian, who was plotting to escape, into not fleeing the city, 
saying “Purple makes a fine shroud”—a reference to purple as 
the imperial color. Theodora meant that she would rather remain 
and die an empress than flee and preserve her life. Taking up her 
words as a battle cry, Justinian led the imperial forces in crushing 
the rebels and restoring order, reputedly slaughtering 30,000 of his 
subjects in the process. 

To design a new church that embodied imperial power and 
Christian glory, Justinian chose two scholar-theoreticians, Anthe¬ 
mius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus. Anthemius was a special¬ 
ist in geometry and optics, and Isidorus a specialist in physics 
who had also studied vaulting. They developed an audacious and 
awe-inspiring design, executed by builders who had refined their 
masonry techniques by building the towers and domed rooms that 
were part of the city’s defenses. So when Justinian ordered the 
construction of domed churches, and especially Hagia Sophia, 
master masons with a trained and experienced workforce stood 
ready to give permanent form to his architects’ dreams. 

The new Hagia Sophia was not constructed by the miraculous 
intervention of angels, as was rumored, but by mortal builders in 
only five years (532—537). Procopius of Caesarea, who chronicled 
Justinian’s reign, claimed poetically that Hagia Sophia’s gigantic 



8-2 • Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus CHURCH OF HAGIA SOPHIA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

Modern Istanbul. 532-537. View from the southwest. 

The body of the original church is now surrounded by later additions, including the minarets built after 1453 
by the Ottoman Turks. Today the building is a museum. 
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8-3 • PLAN (A) AND ISOMETRIC DRAWING (B) 
OF THE CHURCH OF HAGIA SOPHIA 



dome seemed to hang suspended on a “golden chain from heaven.” 
Legend has it that Justinian himself, aware that architecture can be 
a potent symbol of earthly power, compared his accomplishment 
with that of the legendary builder of the First Temple in Jerusalem, 
saying “Solomon, I have outdone you.” 

Hagia Sophia is an innovative hybrid of longitudinal and 
central architectural planning (fig. 8-3). The building is clearly 
dominated by the hovering form of its gigantic dome (fig. 8-4). 
But flanking conches —halfdomes—extend the central space into 
a longitudinal nave that expands outward from the central dome 
to connect with the narthex on one end and the halfdome of the 
sanctuary apse on the other. This processional core, called the 
naos in Byzantine architecture, is flanked by side aisles and gal¬ 
leries above them overlooking the naos. 

Since its idiosyncratic mixture of basilica and rotunda pre¬ 
cludes a ring of masonry underneath the dome to provide support 
around its circumference (as in the Pantheon, see figs. 6-50, 6-51), 
the main dome of Hagia Sophia rests instead on four penden- 
tives (triangular curving vault sections) that connect the base of 
the dome with the huge supporting piers at the four corners of 
the square area beneath it (see “Pendentives and Squinches,” page 
238). And since these piers are essentially submerged back into 
the darkness of the aisles, rather than expressed within the main 
space itself (see fig. 8-3), the dome seems to float mysteriously over 
a void. The miraculous, weightless effect was reinforced by the 
light-reflecting gold mosaic that covered the surfaces of dome and 
pendentives alike, as well as by the band of 40 windows that per¬ 
forate the base of the dome right where it meets its support. This 
daring move challenges architectural logic by seeming to weaken 
the integrity of the masonry at the very place where it needs to 
be strong, but the windows created the circle of light that helps 
the dome appear to hover, and a reinforcement of buttressing on 
the exterior made the solution sound as well as shimmering. The 
origin of the dome on pendentives is obscure, but its large-scale 
use at Hagia Sophia was totally unprecedented and represents one 


of the boldest experiments in the history of architecture. It was 
to become the preferred method of supporting domes in Byzan¬ 
tine architecture. 

The architects and builders of Hagia Sophia clearly stretched 
building materials to their physical limits, denying the physicality 
of the building in order to emphasize its spirituality. In fact, when 
the first dome fell in 558, it did so because a pier and pendentive 
shifted and because the dome was too shallow and exerted too 
much outward force at its base, not because the windows weak¬ 
ened the support. Confident of their revised technical methods, 
the architects designed a steeper dome that raised the summit 20 
feet higher. They also added exterior buttressing. Although repairs 
had to be made in 869, 989, and 1346, the church has since with¬ 
stood numerous earthquakes. 

The liturgy used in Hagia Sophia in the sixth century has been 
lost, but it presumably resembled the rites described in detail for 
the church in the Middle Byzantine period. The celebration of the 
Eucharist took place behind a screen that separated the sanctuary 
from the nave. The emperor was the only layperson permitted to 
enter the sanctuary. Other men and women stood in the aisles or 
in the galleries, where they witnessed the processions of clergy, 
moving in a circular path from the sanctuary into the nave and 
back five or six times during the ritual. 

Hagia Sophia was thus a gigantic theater for public, imperial 
worship of God—whose presence was assumed within the build¬ 
ing—created by a culture within which Church and state were 
inextricably intertwined. Justinian had the sanctuary embellished 
with 40,000 pounds of silver that he donated himself. This pre¬ 
cious material was crafted into sumptuous decorations on the altar, 
a ciborium (canopy sheltering the altar), ambo (pulpit), and screen. 
Since there was no figural decoration on the walls of the building 
in Justinian’s time to focus the attention of viewers in any one 
place, worshipers standing on the church floor must have surveyed 
the whole expanse of the interior, shifting their attention from one 
shimmering vista to the next. 
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8-4 • INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF HAGIA SOPHIA 

□0-fRead the document related to the church of Hagia Sophia on myartslab.com 
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ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE Pendentives and Squinches 


Pendentives and squinches are two methods of 
supporting a round dome or its drum over a square 
space. Pendentives are concave, triangular forms 
between the arches under a dome. They rise upward 
and inward to form a circular base of support on which 
the dome rests. Squinches are diagonal lintels placed 
across the upper corner of the wall and supported 
by an arch or a series of corbeled arches that give 
it a nichelike shape. Because squinches create an 
octagon, which is close in shape to a circle, they 
provide a solid base around the perimeter of a dome, 
usually elevated on a drum (a circular wall), whereas 
pendentives project the dome slightly inside the square 
space it covers, making it seem to float. Byzantine 
builders preferred pendentives (as at Hagia Sophia, 
see fig. 8-4), but elaborate, squinch-supported 
domes became a hallmark of Islamic architecture. 



<•>— [Watch an architectural simulation about pendentives and squinches on myartslab.com 


SAN VITALE IN RAVENNA In 540, Byzantine forces captured 
Ravenna from the Arian Christian Ostrogoths who had them¬ 
selves taken it from the Romans in 476. Much of our knowledge 
of the art of this turbulent period comes from the well-preserved 
monuments at Ravenna. In 526, Ecclesius, bishop of Ravenna, 



commissioned two new churches, one for the city and one for 
its port, Classis. In the 520s, construction began on a central- 
plan church, a martyrium (church built over the grave of a 
martyr) dedicated to the fourth-century Roman martyr St. Vitalis 
(Vitale in Italian), but it was not finished until after Justinian had 



8-5 • PLAN (A) AND CUTAWAY DRAWING (B) OF THE CHURCH OF SAN VITALE, RAVENNA 

Under construction from c. 520; consecrated 547. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Nanning Christian Churches: 
Designation + Dedication + Location 


Christian churches are identified by a three-part descriptive title 
combining (1) designation (or type), with (2) dedication (often to a saint), 
and finally (3) geographic location, cited in that order. 

Designation: There are various types of churches, fulfilling a variety 
of liturgical and administrative objectives, and the identification of a 
specific church often begins with an indication of its function within 
the system. For example, an abbey church or monastery church is the 
place of worship within a monastery or convent; a pilgrimage church is 
a site that attracts visitors wishing to venerate relics (material remains or 
objects associated with a saint) as well as attend services. A cathedral 
is a bishop’s primary church (the word derives from the Latin cathedra, 
meaning chair, since the chair or throne of a bishop is contained within 
his cathedral). A bishop’s domain is called a diocese, and there can be 
only one church in the diocese designated as its bishop’s cathedral, but 
a diocese has numerous parish churches where local residents attend 
regular services. 


Dedication: Christian churches are always dedicated to Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, a saint, or a sacred concept or event, for example St. 

Peter’s Basilica or the church of Hagia Sophia (Christ as the embodiment 
of Holy Wisdom). In short-hand identification, when we omit the church 
designation at the beginning, we always add an apostrophe and an s 
to a saint’s name, as when using “St. Peter’s” to refer to the Vatican 
Basilica of St. Peter in Rome. 

Location: The final piece of information that clearly pinpoints the 
specific church indicated in a title is its geographic location, as in the 
church of San Vitale in Ravenna or the Cathedral of Notre-Dame (French 
for “Our Lady,” referring to the Virgin Mary) in Paris. “Notre-Dame” alone 
usually refers to this Parisian cathedral, in spite of the fact that many 
contemporary cathedrals elsewhere (e.g. at Chartres and Reims) were 
also dedicated to “Notre-Dame.” Similarly, “St. Peter’s” usually means 
the Vatican church of the pope in Rome. 


conquered Ravenna and established it as the administrative capital 
of Byzantine Italy (fig. 8-5). 

San Vitale was designed as a central-domed octagon sur¬ 
rounded by eight radiating exedrae (wall niches), surrounded in 
turn by an ambulatory and gallery, all covered by vaults. A rec¬ 
tangular sanctuary and semicircular apse project from one of the 
sides of the octagon, and circular rooms flank the apse. A separate 
oval narthex, set off-axis, joined church and palace and also led to 
cylindrical stair towers that gave access to the second-floor gallery. 

The floor plan of San Vitale only hints at the effect of the 
complex, interpenetrating interior spaces of the church, an effect 
that was enhanced by the offset narthex, with its double sets of 
doors leading into the church. People entering from the right 
saw only arched openings, whereas those entering from the left 
approached on an axis with the sanctuary, which they saw straight 
ahead of them. The dome rests on eight large piers that frame the 
exedrae and the sanctuary. The undulating, two-story exedrae open 
through superimposed arcades into the outer aisles on the ground 
floor and into galleries on the second floor. They push out the cir¬ 
cular central space and create an airy, floating sensation, reinforced 
by the liberal use of veined marble veneer and colored glass and 
gold mosaics in the surface decoration. As in Hagia Sophia, struc¬ 
ture seems to dissolve into shimmering light and color, only here 
an elaborate program of figural mosaics focuses the worshiper’s 
attention within the sanctuary (fig. 8-6). 

In the halfdome of the sanctuary apse (fig. 8-7), St. Vitalis 
and Bishop Ecclesius flank an image of Christ enthroned. The 
other sanctuary images relate to its use for the celebration of the 
Eucharist. The lunette on the north wall shows an altar table set 


for the meal that Abraham offers to three disguised angels (Genesis 
18:1—15), and next to it a portrayal of his near-sacrifice of Isaac. 
In the spandrels and other framed wall spaces appear prophets and 
evangelists, and the program is bristling with symbolic references 
to Jesus, but the focus of the sanctuary program is the courtly tab¬ 
leau in the halfdome of the apse. 

A youthful, classicizing Christ appears on axis, dressed in 
imperial purple and enthroned on a cosmic orb in paradise, the 
setting indicated by the four rivers that flow from the ground 
underneath him. Two winged angels flank him, like imperial 
bodyguards or attendants. In his left hand Christ holds a scroll with 
seven seals that he will open at his Second Coming at the end of 
time, proclaiming his authority not only over this age, but over 
the age to come. He extends his right hand to offer a crown of 
martyrdom to a figure on his right (our left) labeled as St. Vitalis, 
the saint to whom this church is dedicated. On the other side is 
the only un-nimbed figure in the tableau, labeled as Bishop Eccle¬ 
sius, the founder of San Vitale, who holds forward a model of the 
church itself, offering it to Christ. The artist has imagined a scene 
of courtly protocol in paradise, where Christ, as emperor, gives a 
gift to, and receives a gift from, members of the celestial entourage. 

In separate, flanking rectangular compositions, along the 
curving wall of the apse underneath the scene in the halfdome 
appear Justinian and Theodora and their retinues (Justinian can be 
seen in fig. 8-6). The royal couple did not attend the dedication 
ceremonies for the church of San Vitale, conducted by Archbishop 
Maximianus in 547. There is no evidence that they actually set 
foot in Ravenna, but these two large mosaic panels that face each 
other across its sanctuary picture their presence here in perpetuity. 
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8-6 • CHURCH OF SAN VITALE 

View into the sanctuary toward the northeast, c. 547. 

^—[Explore the architectural panoramas of the church of San Vitale on myartslab.com 
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8-7 • CHRIST ENTHRONED, FLANKED 
BY ANGELS, ST. VITALIS, AND BISHOP 
ECCLESIUS 

Church of San Vitale, Ravenna, c. 547. Mosaic. 


8-8 • EMPEROR JUSTINIAN AND HIS 
ATTENDANTS, NORTH WALL OF THE APSE 

Church of San Vitale, Ravenna. Consecrated 547. 

Mosaic, 8'8" X 12' (2.64 X 3.65 m). 

As head of state, the haloed Justinian wears a huge jeweled 
crown and a purple cloak; he carries a large golden paten 
that he is donating to San Vitale for the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Bishop Maximianus at his left holds a jeweled 
cross and another churchman holds a jewel-covered book. 
Government officials stand at Justinian’s right, followed by 
barbarian mercenary soldiers, one of whom wears a neck tore, 
another a Classical cameo cloak clasp. 
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8-9 • EMPRESS THEODORA AND HER 
ATTENDANTS, SOUTH WALL OF THE APSE 

Church of San Vitale, Ravenna, c. 547. 

Mosaic 8'8" X 12' (2.64 X 3.65 m). 

Like Justinian, Theodora has a halo, wears imperial purple, 
and carries in her hands a liturgical vessel—the chalice that 
held the Eucharistic wine—that she will donate to the church. 
Her elaborate jewelry includes a wide collar of embroidered 
and jeweled cloth. A crown, hung with long strands of pearls 
(thought to protect the wearer from disease), frames her face. 
Her attendants also wear the rich textiles and jewelry of the 
Byzantine court. 
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Justinian (fig. 8-8), on the north wall, carries a large golden paten 
that will be used to hold the Eucharistic bread and stands next 
to Maximianus, who holds a golden, jewel-encrusted cross. The 
priestly celebrants at the right carry the Gospels, encased in a 
golden, jeweled book cover, symbolizing the coming of Christ as 
the Word, and a censer containing burning incense to purify the 
altar prior to the Eucharist. 

On the south wall, Theodora, standing beneath a fluted shell 
canopy and singled out by a golden halo and elaborate crown, 
carries a huge golden chalice studded with jewels (fig. 8-9). The 
rulers present these gifts as precious offerings to Christ—emulat¬ 
ing most immediately Bishop Ecclesius, who offers a model of the 
church to Christ in the halfdome of the apse, but also the three 
Magi who brought valuable gifts to the infant Jesus, depicted in 
“embroidery” at the bottom of Theodora’s purple cloak. In fact, 
the paten and chalice offered by the royal couple will be used by 
this church to offer Eucharistic bread and wine to the local Chris¬ 
tian community during the liturgy. In this way the entire program 
of mosaic decoration revolves around themes of offering, extended 
into the theme of the Eucharist itself. 

Theodora’s group stands beside a fountain, presumably in a 
courtyard leading to the entrance to the church. The open door¬ 
way and curtain are Classical space-creating devices, but here the 
mosaicists have deliberately avoided allowing their illusionistic 
power to overwhelm their ability also to create flat surface pat¬ 
terns. Notice, too, that the figures cast no shadows, and, though 
modeled, their outlines as silhouetted shapes are more prominent 
than their sense of three-dimensionality. Still, especially in Justin¬ 
ian’s panel, a complex and carefully controlled system of overlap¬ 
ping allows us to see these figures clearly and logically situated 
within a shallow space, moving in a stately procession from left 
to right toward the entrance to the church and the beginning of 
the liturgy. So the scenes portrayed in these mosaic paintings are 
both flattened and three-dimensional, abstract and representational, 
patterned and individualized. Like Justinian and Theodora, their 
images are both there and not there at the same time. 

THE MONASTERY OF ST. CATHERINE ON MOUNT 
SINAI Justinian’s imperial architectural projects extended across 
the breadth of the Byzantine Empire, emulating the example of 
the great emperors of ancient Rome. Soon after the dedication 
of San Vitale, he sponsored the reconstruction of the monastery 
of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai in Egypt (fig. 8-10). This pil¬ 
grimage destination and spiritual retreat had been founded much 
earlier, during the fourth century, at the place where Moses had 
encountered God in the burning bush (Exodus 4 and 5) and in the 
shadow of the peak on which he had met God to receive the Ten 
Commandments (Exodus 19 and 20). Justinian’s reconstruction 
focused on two aspects of the complex. In conjunction with the 
installation of a frontier garrison to protect both monks and pil¬ 
grims from Bedouin attacks on this remote border outpost, Justin¬ 
ian had the walls of the monastery fortified. He also commissioned 


a new church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and—according to 
inscriptions carved into the wooden beams that support its roof— 
built in memory of Theodora, who died in 548. 

Procopius’ description of this project focuses on character¬ 
izing the lives of the monks who lived there: 

On this Mount Sinai whose life is a kind of careful 
rehearsal of death, and they enjoy without fear the solitude 
which is very precious to them. Since these monks have 
nothing to desire, for they are superior to all human wishes 
and they have no interest in owning anything or in caring 
for their bodies, nor do they seek pleasure in any other 
thing whatever, therefore the emperor Justinian built them 
a church which he dedicated to the Mother of God, so that 
they might be enabled to pass their lives within it, pray¬ 
ing and holding services. ( Buildings , V, viii, translated by 
H.B. Dewing, Loeb Library ed.) 

The origins of monasticism in the eastern Christian world can be 
traced back to the third century, when some devout Christians 
began to retire into the desert to become hermits, living a secluded 
life of physical austerity and devoted to continual meditation and 
prayer. By the fourth century, groups of men and women began 
assembling around these hermits, ultimately forming independent 
secluded communities devoted to prayer and work. These monks 
and nuns practiced celibacy, poverty, and obedience to a spiritual 
leader, and they aspired to self-sufficiency so as to minimize contact 
with the outside world. The monastic movement grew rapidly; 
by 536 there were about 70 monasteries in Constantinople alone. 
Although they continued to function as retreats from the secular 
world—places where pious men and women could devote them¬ 
selves almost exclusively to the contemplative life and safe havens 
for orphans, the poor, and the elderly—the monasteries, being tax- 
exempt, also amassed enormous wealth from the donations and 
bequests of the rich. 

A local architect designed the new basilica church that Justin¬ 
ian commissioned for the monks and pilgrims of Mount Sinai. 
The building was constructed of local materials, but the sumptuous 
decoration of the sanctuary derives from more cosmopolitan artis¬ 
tic centers. The marble revetment that faces the lower walls of the 
apse was imported from an island quarry near Constantinople, and 
the artists who covered the halfdome of the apse and the end wall 
of the nave above it with powerful scenes in sumptuous mosaics 
were probably called in from Jerusalem, or even Constantinople. 
As at San Vitale, mosaic decoration is concentrated in the sanctu¬ 
ary, where the apse would have glistened with vivid color and 
divine light—a spotlighted destination at the end of the longitudi¬ 
nal axis of the processional nave (fig. 8-ll). 

The mosaics integrate a series of stories and themes into a 
coherent program around the notion of theophany—the appear¬ 
ance of God to human beings. Two rectangular scenes on the end 
wall of the nave, above the apse (only partially visible in fig. 8-11), 
picture two local theophanies—Moses before the burning bush 
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8-10 • THE MONASTERY OF 
ST. CATHERINE, SINAI 

Mount Sinai, Egypt. Fortifications 
and church constructed under the 
patronage of Emperor Justinian, 
c. 548-566. 

Founded in the fourth century, this 
monastery was initially associated 
with the burning bush, since it was 
built on the site where Moses was 
believed to have encountered this 
startling theophany, but in the tenth 
or eleventh century it was rededicated 
to St. Catherine of Alexandria after 
acquiring her relics. 



8-11 • THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST 

Apse mosaic in the church of the Virgin, monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, Egypt, c. 565. 

Framing the scene of the Transfiguration are medallion portraits of the 12 apostles, 2 monastic saints, and the 
17 major and minor prophets. Sixth-century viewers would probably have associated David—in the medallion 
directly under Jesus and dressed in the robes and crown of a Byzantine emperor—with the patron, Emperor 
Justinian, and an inscription running above the lower row of medallions to the right identifies the monastic 
leaders at the time the mosaic was made and dates them to 565/6, near the time of Justinian’s death. 
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and Moses receiving the law. The halfdome of the apse highlights 
the Transfiguration, an episode from the life of Jesus during which 
he was transformed “on a high mountain” from human to divine 
and set between apparitions of Moses and Elijah before the eyes 
of Peter, James, and John, three of his disciples (Matthew 17:1— 
6). The central figure of Jesus fits the description in the gospel 
text—“his face shone like the sun, and his clothes became dazzling 
white.” The artists have flattened Jesus’ form and set him against a 
contrasting deep blue mandorla (body halo), through which pass 
rays of light emanating from him and touching the figures around 
him. Unlike Jesus, the three apostles below him—who “fell to the 
ground and were overcome by fear”—are active rather than static, 
aggressively three-dimensional rather than brilliantly flattened, in a 
visual contrast between celestial apparition and earthly form. The 
entire tableau takes place against a background of golden light, 
with no indication of a landscape setting other than the banded 
lines of color at the bottom of the scene. 

OBJECTS OF VENERATION AND DEVOTION 

The court workshops of Constantinople excelled in the pro¬ 
duction of luxurious small-scale works in gold, ivory, and tex¬ 
tiles. The Byzantine elite also sponsored vital scriptoria (writing 
centers for scribes—professional document writers) for the pro¬ 
duction of manuscripts (handwritten books), often located 
within monasteries. 

THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL DIPTYCH Commemorative 
ivory diptychs—two carved panels hinged together—originated 
with ancient Roman politicians elected to the post of consul. 
New consuls would send notices of their election to friends and 
colleagues by inscribing them in wax that filled a recessed rec¬ 
tangular area on the inner sides of a pair of ivory panels carved 
with elaborate decoration on the reverse. Christians adapted the 
practice for religious use, inscribing a diptych with the names of 
people to be remembered with prayers during the liturgy. 

This large panel depicting the ARCHANGEL MICHAEL —the 
largest surviving Byzantine ivory—was half of such a diptych (fig. 
8 - 12 ). In his classicizing serenity, imposing physical presence, and 
elegant architectural setting, the archangel is comparable to the 
(supposed) priestess of Bacchus in the fourth-century pagan Sym- 
machus diptych panel (see fig. 6-70) and reminiscent of the stand¬ 
ing saints in the dome mosaics of St. George in Thessaloniki (see 
fig. 7-21). His relationship to the architectural space and the frame 
around him, however, is more complex. His heels rest on the top 
step of a stair that clearly lies behind the columns and pedestals, 
but the rest of his body projects in front of them—since it overlaps 
the architectural setting—creating a striking tension between this 
celestial figure and his terrestrial backdrop. 

The angel is outfitted here as a divine messenger, holding a 
staff of authority in his left hand and a sphere symbolizing worldly 
power in his right. Within the arch is a similar cross-topped orb, 
framed by a wreath bound by a ribbon with long, rippling extensions, 



8-12 • ARCHANGEL MICHAEL 

Panel of a diptych, probably from the court workshop 
at Constantinople. Early 6th century. Ivory, 17" x 5 V 2 " 
(43.3 x 14 cm). British Museum, London. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Scroll and Codex 


Since people began to write some 5,000 years ago, they have kept 
records on a variety of materials, including clay or wax tablets, pieces of 
broken pottery, papyrus, animal skins, and paper. Books have taken two 
forms: scroll and codex. 

Scribes made scrolls from sheets of papyrus glued end to end or 
from thin sheets of cleaned, scraped, and trimmed sheepskin or calfskin, 
a material known as parchment or, when softer and lighter, vellum. Each 
end of the scroll was attached to a rod; readers slowly unfurled the scroll 
from one rod to the other as they read. Scrolls could be written to be 
read either horizontally or vertically. 

At the end of the first century ce, the more practical and manageable 
codex (plural, codices)—sheets bound together like the modern book— 


replaced the scroll as the primary form of recording texts. The basic 
unit of the codex was the eight-leaf quire, made by folding a large sheet 
of parchment twice, cutting the edges free, then sewing the sheets 
together up the center. Heavy covers kept the sheets of a codex flat. 

The thickness and weight of parchment and vellum made it impractical 
to produce a very large manuscript, such as an entire Bible, in a single 
volume. As a result, individual sections were made into separate books. 

Until the invention of printing in the fifteenth century, all books were 
manuscripts—that is, they were written by hand. Manuscripts often 
included illustrations, called miniatures (from minium, the Latin word 
for a reddish lead pigment). Manuscripts decorated with gold and colors 
were said to be illuminated. 


that is set against the background of a scallop shell. The lost half 
of this diptych would have completed the Greek inscription across 
the top, which reads: “Receive these gifts, and having learned 
the cause....” Perhaps the other panel contained a portrait of the 
emperor—many think he would be Justinian—or of another high 
official who presented the panels as a gift to an important colleague, 
acquaintance, or family member. Nonetheless, the emphasis here 
is on the powerfully classicized celestial messenger, who does not 
need to obey the laws of earthly scale or human perspective. 

THE VIENNA GENESIS Byzantine manuscripts were often 
made with very costly materials. For example, sheets of purple- 
dyed vellum (a fine writing surface made from calfskin) and gold 
and silver inks were used to produce a codex now known as the 
Vienna Genesis. It was probably made in Syria or Palestine, and 
the purple vellum indicates that it may have been created for an 
imperial patron, since costly purple dye, made from the secretions 
of murex mollusks, was usually restricted to imperial use. The 
Vienna Genesis is written in Greek and illustrated with pictures 
that appear below the text at the bottom of the pages. 

The story of REBECCA AT THE WELL (fig. 8-13) (Genesis 24) 
appears here in a single composition, but the painter—clinging to 
the continuous narrative tradition that had characterized the illus¬ 
tration of scrolls—combines events that take place at different times 
in the story within a single narrative space. Rebecca, the heroine, 
appears at the left walking away from the walled city of Nahor 
with a large jug on her shoulder, going to fetch water. A colon¬ 
naded road leads toward a spring, personified by a reclining pagan 
water nymph who holds a flowing jar. In the foreground, Rebecca 
appears again, clearly identifiable by continuity of costume. Her jug 
now full, she encounters a thirsty camel driver and offers him water 
to drink. Since he is Abraham’s servant, Eliezer, in search of a bride 
for Abraham’s son Isaac, Rebecca’s generosity results in her mar¬ 
riage to Isaac. The lifelike poses and rounded, full-bodied figures 
of this narrative scene conform to the conventions of traditional 


Roman painting. The sumptuous purple of the background and 
the glittering metallic letters of the text situate the book within the 
world of the privileged and powerful in Byzantine society. 



8-13 • REBECCA AT THE WELL 

Page from a codex featuring the book of Genesis (known as the Vienna 
Genesis). Made in Syria or Palestine. Early 6th century. Tempera, gold, 
and silver paint on purple-dyed vellum, I 3 V 2 " x 9%" (33.7 x 25 cm). 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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ICONS AND ICONOCLASM 

Christians in the Byzantine world prayed 
to Christ, Mary, and the saints while gaz¬ 
ing at images of them on independent 
panels known as icons. Church doc¬ 
trine toward the veneration of icons was 
ambivalent. Christianity inherited from 
Judaism an uneasiness with the power of 
religious images, rooted in the Mosaic 
prohibition of “graven images” (Exo¬ 
dus 20:4). The lingering effects of the 
early persecution of Christians because 
of their refusal to venerate images of 
Roman emperors only intensified this 
anxiety. But key figures of the Eastern 
Church, such as Basil the Great of Cap¬ 
padocia (c. 329-379) andjohn of Damas¬ 
cus (c. 675-749), distinguished between 
idolatry—the worship of images—and 


8-14 • VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH 
SAINTS AND ANGELS 

Icon. Second half of the 6th century. Encaustic 
on wood, 27" x 18 7 /s" (69 x 48 cm). Monastery 
of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, Egypt. 
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LUXURY WORKS IN SILVER The imperial court at Constan¬ 
tinople had a monopoly on the production of some luxury goods, 
especially those made of precious metals. A seventh-century court 
workshop seems to have been the origin of a spectacular set of 
nine silver plates portraying events in the early life of the biblical 
King David, including the plate that we examined at the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter (see fig. 8-1). 

The plates would have been made by hammering a large sil¬ 
ver ingot (the plate in fig. 8-1 weighs 12 pounds 10 ounces) into a 
round shape and raising on it the rough semblance of the human 
figures and their environment. With finer chisels, silversmiths 
then refined these shapes, and at the end 
of their work, they punched ornamen¬ 
tal motifs and incised fine details. The 
careful modeling, lifelike postures, and 
intricate engraving document the highly 
refined artistry and stunning technical 
virtuosity of these cosmopolitan artists 
at the imperial court who still practiced 
a classicizing art that had characterized 
some works of Christian art for centuries 
(see FIGS. 7-8, 7-21, 8-12). 


the veneration of an idea or holy person depicted in a work of 
art. Icons were thus accepted as aids to meditation and prayer, as 
intermediaries between worshipers and the holy personages they 
depicted. Honor showed to the image was believed to transfer 
directly to its spiritual prototype. 

Surviving early icons are rare. A few precious examples exist 
at the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, among them 
VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH SAINTS AND ANGELS (fig. 8-14). 
As Theotokos (Greek for “bearer of God”), Jesus’ earthly mother 
was viewed as a powerful, ever-forgiving intercessor, who could be 
counted on to appeal to her divine son for mercy on behalf of devout 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS Iconoclasm 


Iconoclasm (literally “image breaking,” from the Greek words eikon 
“image” and klao meaning “break” or “destroy”) is the prohibition and 
destruction of works of visual art, usually because they are considered 
inappropriate in religious contexts. 

During the eighth century, mounting discomfort with the place 
of icons in Christian devotion grew into a major controversy in the 
Byzantine world, and between 726 and 730, Emperor Leo III (r. 717-741) 
imposed iconoclasm, initiating the systematic destruction of images 
of saints and sacred stories on icons and in churches, as well as the 
persecution of those who made them and defended their use. His 
successor, Constantine V (r. 741-775), enforced these policies and 
practices with even greater fervor, but at the end of the reign of Leo IV 
(r. 775-780), his widow, Empress Irene, who ruled as regent for their 
son Constantine IV (r. 780-797), put an end to iconoclasm in 787 
through a church council held in Nicea. Leo V (r. 813-820) instituted 
a second phase of iconoclasm in 813, and it remained imperial policy 
until March 11,843, when the widowed Empress Theodora reversed her 
husband Theophilus’ policy and reinstated the central place of images in 
Byzantine devotional practice. 

A number of explanations have been proposed for these two 
interludes of Byzantine iconoclasm. Some Church leaders feared 
that the use of images in worship could lead to idolatry or at least 
distract worshipers from their spiritual exercises. Specifically, there 
were questions surrounding the relationship between images and 
the Eucharist, the latter considered by iconoclasts as sufficient 
representation of the presence of Christ in the church. But there was 
also anxiety in Byzantium about the weakening state of the empire, 
especially in relation to the advances of Arab armies into Byzantine 
territory. It was easy to pin these hard times on God’s displeasure with 
the idolatrous use of images. Coincidentally, Leo Ill’s success fighting 
the Arabs could be interpreted as divine sanction of his iconoclastic 
position, and its very adoption might appease the iconoclastic Islamic 
enemy itself. Finally, since the production and promotion of icons was 
centered in monasteries—at that time rivaling the state in strength 
and wealth—attacking the use of images might check their growing 
power. Perhaps all these factors played a part, but at the triumph of the 
iconophiles (literally “lovers of images”) in 843, the place of images in 
worship was again secure: Icons proclaimed Christ as God incarnate 
and facilitated Christian worship by acting as intermediaries between 
humans and saints. Those who had suppressed icons became heretics 
(FIG. 8-15). 

But iconoclasm is not restricted to Byzantine history. It reappears 
from time to time throughout the history of art. Protestant reformers in 


sixteenth-century Europe adopted what they saw as the iconoclastic 
position of the Hebrew Bible (Exodus 20:4), and many works of Catholic 
art were destroyed by zealous reformers and their followers. Even 
more recently, in 2001, the Taliban rulers of Afghanistan dynamited two 
gigantic fifth-century ce statues of the Buddha carved into the rock cliffs 
of the Bamiyan Valley, specifically because they believed such “idols” 
violated Islamic law. 
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8-15 • CRUCIFIXION AND ICONOCLASTS 

From the Chludov Psalter. Mid 9th century. Tempera on vellum, 7 3 /4" x 6" 
(19.5 x 15 cm). State Historical Museum, Moscow. MS. D. 29, fol. 67v 

This page and its illustration of Psalm 69:21—made soon after the end 
of the iconoclastic controversy in 843—records the iconophiles’ harsh 
judgment of the iconoclasts. Painted in the margin at the right, a scene 
of the Crucifixion shows a soldier tormenting Christ with a vinegar-soaked 
sponge. In a striking visual parallel, two named iconoclasts—identified 
by inscription—in the adjacent picture along the bottom margin employ 
a whitewash-soaked sponge to obliterate an icon portrait of Christ, thus 
linking them by their actions with those who had crucified him. 


and repentant worshipers. The Virgin and Child are flanked here by 
Christian warrior-saints Theodore (left) and George (right)—both 
legendary figures said to have slain dragons, representing the tri¬ 
umph of the Church over the “evil serpent” of paganism. Angels 
behind them twist their heads to look heavenward. The artist has 


painted the Christ Child, the Virgin, and especially the angels, with 
an illusionism that renders them lifelike and three-dimensional in 
appearance. But the warrior-saints—who look out to meet directly 
the worshipful gaze of viewers—are more stylized. Here the artist 
barely hints at bodily form beneath the richly patterned textiles 
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of their cloaks, and their tense faces are frozen in frontal stares of 
gripping intensity. 

In the eighth century, the veneration of icons sparked a major 
controversy in the Eastern Church, and in 726 Emperor Leo III 
launched a campaign of iconoclasm (“image breaking”), banning 
the use of icons in Christian worship and ordering the destruction 
of devotional pictures (see “Iconoclasm,” page 247). Only a few 
early icons survived in isolated places like Mount Sinai, which was 
no longer a part of the Byzantine Empire at this time. But icono¬ 
clasm did not last. In 787 iconoclasm was revoked at the instigation 
of Empress Irene, only to be reinstated in 813. Again it was an 
empress—Theodora, widow of Theophilus, last of the iconoclastic 
emperors—who reversed her husband’s policy in 843, and from 
this moment onward icons would play an increasingly important 
role as the history of Byzantine art developed. 

MIDDLE BYZANTINE ART 

With the turmoil and destruction of iconoclasm behind them, 
Byzantine patrons and artists turned during the second half of the 
ninth century to ambitious projects of restoration and renewal, 
redecorating church interiors with figural images and producing 
new icons in a variety of media for the devotional practices of 
the faithful. This period also saw a renewal and expansion of the 
power and presence of monasteries in the Byzantine world. A 
new Macedonian dynasty of rulers—founded in 866 by Emperor 
Basil I (r. 866-886) and continuing until 1056—increased Byzan¬ 
tine military might, leading to an expansion of imperial territory, 
only checked in the mid eleventh century by the growing power 
of the Turks who dealt the Byzantine army a series of military 
setbacks that would continue to erode the empire until the fif¬ 
teenth century. But after the empire stabilized under the Kom- 
nenian dynasty (1081—1185), it was not the Turks who instigated 
the end of the Middle Byzantine period. It ended abruptly when 
Christian crusaders from the west, setting out on a holy war against 
Islam, diverted their efforts to conquering the wealthy Christian 
Byzantine Empire, taking Constantinople in 1204. The crusaders 
looted the capital and set up a Latin dynasty of rulers to replace the 
Byzantine emperors, who fled into exile. 

The patronage of the Macedonian dynasty stimulated a new 
golden age of Byzantine art, often referred to as the “Macedonian 
Renaissance,” since it was marked by an intensified interest in the 
styles and themes of classical art, as well as by a general revitaliza¬ 
tion of intellectual life, including the study and emulation of the 
classics. As the Middle Byzantine period developed, the geogra¬ 
phy of Byzantine art changed significantly. As we have seen, early 
Byzantine civilization had been centered in lands along the rim of 
the Mediterranean Sea that had been within the Roman Empire. 
During the Middle Byzantine period, Constantinople’s scope was 
reduced to present-day Turkey and other areas by the Black Sea, as 
well as the Balkan peninsula, including Greece, and southern Italy. 
The influence of Byzantine culture also extended into Russia and 


Ukraine, and to Venice, Constantinople’s trading partner in north¬ 
eastern Italy, at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

ARCHITECTURE AND WALL PAINTING IN 
MOSAIC AND FRESCO 

Although the restitution of images within Byzantine religious life 
led to the creation of new mosaics in the major churches of the 
capital, comparatively few Middle Byzantine churches in Con¬ 
stantinople have survived intact. Better-preserved examples of the 
central-plan domed churches that were popular in the Byzantine 
world survive in Greece to the southwest and Ukraine to the 
northeast, and are reflected in Venice within the western medieval 
world. These structures document the Byzantine taste for a mul¬ 
tiplicity of geometric forms, for verticality, and for rich decorative 
effects both inside and out. 

APSE MOSAIC OF HAGIA SOPHIA The upper parts of Justin¬ 
ian’s church of Hagia Sophia was originally encrusted with broad 
expanses of gold mosaic framed by strips of vegetal and geometric 
ornament, but figural mosaics highlighting sacred individuals or 



8-16 • VIRGIN AND CHILD IN THE APSE OF HAGIA 
SOPHIA 

Constantinople (Istanbul). Dedicated in 867. Mosaic. 
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sacred stories seem not to have been part of the original design. 
With the restitution of images at the end of iconoclasm, however, 
there was an urgency to assert the significance of images within 
Byzantine churches, and the great imperial church of the capital 
was an important location to proclaim the orthodoxy of icons. By 
867, mosaicists had inserted an iconic rendering of the Incarna¬ 
tion in the form of an image of the Virgin Mary holding the child 
Jesus in her lap (fig. 8-16), flanked by angels, and accompanied by 
an inscription claiming that “the images which the imposters [the 
iconoclast emperors] had cast down here, pious emperors have set 
up again.” The design of Hagia Sophia—especially the disposition 
of the sanctuary apse perforated from top to bottom with bands of 
windows—provided no obvious areas to highlight a figural mosaic, 
and working at the extreme height of the halfdome—where 
the mosaic is located—required the erection of immense wooden 
scaffolding to accommodate the artists at work (see fig. 8-4, where 
the Virgin and Child appear at the top of the central lower apse, 
floating above the middle of the five windows at the bottom of 
the halfdome). Adding this mosaic was an expensive project. 

Floating on an expansive sweep of gold mosaic with neither 
natural nor architectural setting—like a monumental icon pre¬ 
sented for the perpetual veneration of the faithful—the Virgin and 
Child in Hagia Sophia recalls the pre-iconoclastic rendering on a 
surviving icon from Mount Sinai (see fig. 8-14), but their grace¬ 
fully modeled faces, their elegantly attenuated bodily proportions, 
and the jewel-studded bench that serves as their throne, proclaim 
the singular importance of their placement in Constantinople’s 


principal imperial church. Co-emperors Michael III and Basil I 
were present in Hagia Sophia on March 29, 867, when the patri¬ 
arch Photios preached the sermon at the dedication of the apse 
mosaics, laying claim to the historic moment this represented and 
challenging the rulers to maintain the orthodoxy it represented. 

MONASTERY OF HOSIOS LOUKAS Although an outpost, 
Greece was part of the Byzantine Empire, and the eleventh- 
century Katholikon (main church) of the monastery of Hosios 
Loukas, built a few miles from the village of Stiris in central 
Greece, is an excellent example of Middle Byzantine architecture 
(fig. 8-17). It stands next to the earlier church of the Theotokos 
(Virgin Mary) within the courtyard of the walled enclosure that 
contained the life of the monks (fig. 8-18). They slept in indi¬ 
vidual rooms—called “cells”—incorporated into the walls around 
the periphery of the complex, and they ate their meals together in 
a long rectangular hall, parallel to the main church. 

The Katholikon has a compact central plan with a dome, sup¬ 
ported on squinches, rising over an octagonal core (see “Penden- 
tives and Squinches,” page 238). On the exterior, the rising forms 
of apses, walls, and roofs disguise the vaulting roofs of the interior. 
The Greek builders created a polychromed decorative effect on 
the exterior, alternating stones with bricks set both vertically and 
horizontally and using diagonally set bricks to form saw-toothed 
moldings. Inside the churches, the high central space carries the 
eyes of worshipers upward into the main dome, which soars above 
a ring of tall arched openings. 


8-17 • MONASTERY 
CHURCHES AT HOSIOS 
LOUKAS, STIRIS 

Central Greece. Katholikon 
(left), early 11th century, 
and church of the Theotokos, 
late 10th century. View from 
the east. 
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8-18 • PLAN OF THE 
MONASTERY AT HOSIOS 
LOUKAS 

Including the two churches in fig. 8-17: 
Katholikon at lower right, church of the 
Theotokos at upper left. 
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Unlike Hagia Sophia, with its clear, sweeping geometric forms, 
the Katholikon has a complex variety of architectural shapes and 
spaces, including domes, groin vaults, barrel vaults, pendentives, 
and squinches, all built on a relatively small scale (fig. 8-19). The 
barrel vaults and tall sanctuary apse with flanking rooms further 
complicate the spatial composition. Single, double, and triple win¬ 
dows create intricate and unusual patterns of light that illuminated 
a mosaic of Christ Pantokrator (now lost) looming at the center of 
the main dome. A mosaic of the Lamb of God surrounded by the 
Twelve Apostles at Pentecost fills the secondary, sanctuary dome, 
and the apse halfdome presents a rendering of the Virgin and Child 
Enthroned, reminiscent of the ninth-century mosaic in the apse 
halfdome of Hagia Sophia (see fig. 8-16). Scenes of Christ’s life on 


earth (the Nativity appears on the squinch visible in fig. 8-19) and 
figures of saints fill the upper surfaces of the interior with brilliant 
color and dramatic images. As at Hagia Sophia, the lower walls 
are faced with a multicolored stone veneer. A screen with icons 
separates the congregation from the sanctuary. 

CATHEDRAL OF SANTA SOPHIA IN KIEV During the 
ninth century, the rulers of Kievan Rus—Ukraine, Belarus, and 
Russia—adopted Orthodox Christianity and Byzantine culture. 
These lands had been settled by eastern Slavs in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, but later were ruled by Scandinavian Vikings who 
had sailed down the rivers from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In 
Constantinople, the Byzantine emperor hired the Vikings as his 
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8-19 • CENTRAL DOMED SPACE AND 
APSE (THE NAOS), KATHOLIKON 

Monastery of Hosios Loukas. Early 11th 
century and later. 

The subjects of the mosaics in Middle 
Byzantine churches such as the Katholikon 
at Hosios Loukas were organized into three 
levels according to meaning. Heavenly 
subjects like Christ Pantokrator, the Virgin 
Mary, Pentecost (Acts 2:1-3), or angels, 
appear on the tops of domes or in apse 
halfdomes. Below them, in a middle register 
are scenes from Christ’s life on earth—here the 
Nativity in a squinch. Below, at the lowest level 
of mosaics are iconic representations of saints, 
closer to the viewer and thus more available for 
individual prayerful veneration. 


personal bodyguards, and Viking traders established a headquar¬ 
ters in the upper Volga region and in the city of Kiev, which 
became the capital of the area under their control. 

The first Christian member of the Kievan ruling family was 
Princess Olga (c. 890—969), who was baptized in Constantino¬ 
ple by the patriarch himself, with the Byzantine emperor as her 
godfather. Her grandson Grand Prince Vladimir (r. 980—1015) 
established Orthodox Christianity as the state religion in 988 and 
cemented his relations with the Byzantines by accepting baptism 
and marrying Anna, the sister of the powerful Emperor Basil II 
(r. 976-1025). 

Vladimir’s son Grand Prince Yaroslav (r. 1036—1054) founded 

the CATHEDRAL OF SANTA SOPHIA in Kiev (fig. 8-20). The 

church—originally designed as a typical Byzantine multiple- 
domed cross—was expanded with double side aisles, leading to 


five apses, and incorporating a large central dome surrounded by 
12 smaller domes, all of which creates a complicated and com¬ 
partmentalized interior. The central domed space of the crossing, 
however, focuses attention on the nave and the main apse, where 
the walls glow with lavish decoration, including the mosaics of the 
central dome, the apse, and the arches of the crossing. The remain¬ 
ing surfaces are frescoed with scenes from the lives of Christ, the 
Virgin, the apostles Peter and Paul, and the archangels. 

The Kievan mosaics established a standard iconographic 
system used in Russian Orthodox churches. A Christ Pantokrator 
fills the curving surface at the crest of the main dome (not visible 
above the window-pierced drum in fig. 8-20). At a lower level, 
the apostles stand between the windows of the drum, with the 
four evangelists occupying the pendentives. An orant figure of the 
Virgin Mary seems to float in a golden heaven on the halfdome 
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8-20 • INTERIOR, CATHEDRAL OF SANTA SOPHIA, KIEV 

1037-1046. Apse mosaics: Orant Virgin and Communion of the Apostles. 


and upper wall of the apse, and on the wall below her is the 
Communion of the Apostles. Christ appears not once, but twice, 
in this scene, offering the Eucharistic bread and wine to the apos¬ 
tles, six on each side of the altar. With such extravagant use of 
costly mosaic, Prince Yaroslav made a powerful political declara¬ 
tion of his own power and wealth—and that of the Kievan Church 
as well. 

MONASTERY CHURCH OF THE DORMITION AT DAPHNI 

The refined mosaicists who worked c. 1100 at the monastery 
church of the Dormition at Daphni, near Athens, seem to have 
conceived their compositions in relation to an intellectual ideal. 
They eliminated all “unnecessary” detail to focus on the essential 
elements of a narrative scene, conveying its mood and message 
in a moving but elegant style. The main dome of this church has 
retained its riveting image of the Pantokrator, centered at the crest 
of the dome like a seal of divine sanction and surveillance (fig. 
8-2l). This imposing figure manages to be elegant and awesome 
at the same time. Christ blesses or addresses the assembled congre¬ 
gation with one hand, while the slender, attenuated fingers of the 


other spread to clutch a massive book securely. In the squinches 
of the corner piers are four signal episodes from his life: Annuncia¬ 
tion, Nativity, Baptism, and Transfiguration. 

A mosaic of the CRUCIFIXION from the lower part of the 
church (fig. 8-22) exemplifies the focus on emotional appeal to 
individuals that appears in late eleventh-century Byzantine art. The 
figures inhabit an otherworldly space, a golden universe anchored 
to the material world by a few flowers, which suggest the prom¬ 
ise of new life. A nearly nude Jesus is shown with bowed head 
and gently sagging body, his eyes closed in death. The witnesses 
have been reduced to two isolated mourning figures, Mary and 
the young apostle John, to whom Jesus had just entrusted the care 
of his mother. The elegant cut of the contours and the eloquent 
restraint of the gestures only intensify the emotional power of the 
image. The nobility and suffering of these figures was meant to 
move monks and visiting worshipers toward a deeper involvement 
with their own meditations. 

This depiction of the Crucifixion has symbolic as well as emo¬ 
tional power. The mound of rocks and the skull at the bottom 
of the cross represent Golgotha, the “place of the skull,” the hill 
outside ancient Jerusalem where Adam was thought to be buried 
and where the Crucifixion was said to have taken place. The faith¬ 
ful saw Jesus Christ as the new Adam, whose sacrifice on the cross 
saved humanity from the sins brought into the world by Adam and 



8-21 • CHRIST PANTOKRATOR WITH SCENES FROM THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST 

Central dome and squinches, Church of the Dormition, Daphni, Greece, 
c. 1100. Mosaic. 
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8-22 • CRUCIFIXION 

Church of the Dormition, Daphni, Greece, c. 1100. Mosaic. 


Eve. The arc of blood and water springing from Jesus’ side refers to 
Eucharistic and baptismal rites. As Paul wrote in his First Letter to 
the Corinthians: “For just as in Adam all die, so too in Christ shall 
all be brought to life” (1 Corinthians 15:22). The timelessness and 
simplicity of this image were meant to aid the Christian worshiper 
seeking to achieve a mystical union with the divine through prayer 
and meditation, both intellectually and emotionally. 

MONASTERY CHURCH OF ST. PANTELEIMON AT 
NEREZI Dedicated in 1164, the church of St. Panteleimon— 
the Katholikon of the small monastery at Nerezi in Macedonia— 
was built under the patronage of Alexios Komnenos, nephew of 
Emperor John II (r. 1118—1143). Here the wall paintings were 
created in fresco rather than mosaic, with a stylistic delicacy and 
painterly spontaneity characteristic of Byzantine art under the 
Komnenians. It represents well the growing emphasis in captur¬ 
ing the emotionalism of sacred narrative, already noted at Daphni. 
In the upper part of one wall, the scene of the LAMENTATION 
over the dead body of Christ (fig. 8-23) —a non-biblical episode 
that seems to have been developed during the twelfth century— 
forges a direct link with viewers’ emotions, while standing in the 
register below, a group of monastic saints model the unswerving 
postures of spiritual stability. The narrative emphasis is on the 
Virgin’s anguish as she cradles the lifeless body of her son in the 
broad extension of her lap, pulling his head toward her, cheek to 
cheek, in a desperate final embrace. Behind her, St. John bends 


8-23 • LAMENTATION WITH 
STANDING MONASTIC SAINTS 
BELOW 

North wall of the church of the 
monastery of St. Panteleimon, Nerezi 
(near Skopje), Macedonia. 1164. Fresco. 
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to lift Jesus’ hand to his cheek, conforming to a progressively 
descending diagonal arrangement of mourners that tumbles from 
the mountainous backdrop toward resolution in the limp torso of 
the savior. Such emotional expressions of human grief in human 
terms will be taken up again in Italy by Giotto over a century later 
(see fig. 18-8). 

THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARK IN VENICE The north¬ 
eastern Italian city of Venice, set on the Adriatic at the crossroads 
of Europe and Asia Minor, was in certain ways an outpost of Byz¬ 
antine art in Italy. Venice had been subject to Byzantine rule in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, and up to the tenth century, the 
city’s ruler, the doge (“duke” in Venetian dialect), had to be rati¬ 
fied by the Byzantine emperor. At the end of the tenth century, 
Constantinople granted Venice a special trade status that allowed 
its merchants to control much of the commerce between east and 
west, and the city grew enormously wealthy. 


Venetian architects looked to Byzantine domed churches for 
inspiration in 1063, when the doge commissioned a church to 
replace the palace chapel that had housed the relics of St. Mark the 
apostle since they had been brought to Venice from Alexandria 
in 828/29 (fig. 8-24). The Cathedral of St. Mark is designed as a 
Greek cross, with arms of equal length. A dome covers each square 
unit—five great domes in all, separated by barrel vaults and sup¬ 
ported by pendentives. Unlike Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, 
where the space seems to flow from the narthex up into the dome 
and through the nave to the apse, St. Mark’s domed compartments 
produce a complex space in which each dome maintains its own 
separate vertical axis. As we have seen elsewhere, marble veneer 
covers the lower walls, and golden mosaics glimmer above on the 
vaults, pendentives, and domes. A view of the exterior of St. Mark’s 
as it would have appeared in early modern times can be seen in 
a painting by the fifteenth-century Venetian artist Gentile Bellini 
(see fig. 20-42). 




8-24 • INTERIOR (A) AND PLAN (B) OF 
THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARK 

Venice. Begun 1063. View looking toward apse. 

This church is the third one built on the site. It was 
both the palace chapel of the doge and the burial 
place for the bones of the patron of Venice, St. Mark. 
The church was consecrated as a cathedral in 1807. 
The mosaics have been reworked continually to the 
present day. 
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PRECIOUS OBJECTS OF 
COMMEMORATION, VENERATION, 

AND DEVOTION 

As in the Early Byzantine period, tenth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-century artists produced small, often port¬ 
able, luxury items for wealthy members of the imperial 
court as well as for Church dignitaries. These patrons 
often commissioned such precious objects as official 
gifts for one another. They had to be portable, sturdy, 
and refined, representing the latest trends in style and 
subject. These works frequently combined exceptional 
beauty and technical virtuosity with religious meaning; 
many were icons or devotional objects. Ivory carving, 
gold and enamel work, fine books, and intricate panel 
paintings were especially prized. 




8-25 • FRONT (A) AND BACK (B) OF THE HARBAVILLE TRIPTYCH 

From Constantinople. Mid 10th century. Ivory, closed 9 V 2 " x 5%" (24.2 x 14.3 cm); 
open 9 V 2 " x 11" (24.2 x 28 cm). Musee du Louvre, Paris. 


IVORIES Standing slightly over 9 inches tall, the small 
ivory ensemble known as the HARBAVILLE TRIP¬ 
TYCH (named after a nineteenth-century owner) was 
made as a portable devotional object with two hinged 
wings that could be folded shut for travel. Its privi¬ 
leged owner used this work as the focus for private 
prayer; as a luxury object it also signaled high status and 
wealth. When opened (fig. 8-25A), the triptych fea¬ 
tures across the top of the central panel a tableau with 
an enthroned Christ flanked by Mary and St. John the 
Baptist. This is a composition known as the “Deesis” 

(meaning “entreaty” in Greek), which shows Mary and 
John interceding with Christ, presumably pleading for 
forgiveness and salvation for the owner of this work. 

St. Peter stands directly under Christ, gesturing upward 
toward him, and flanked by four other apostles— 

SS. James, John, Paul, and Andrew, all identified by 
inscriptions. The figures in the outer panels (both back 
and front) are military saints, bishop saints, and martyrs. 

These holy figures stand in undefined spatial set¬ 
tings, given definition only by the small bases under 
their feet, effectively removing their gently modeled 
forms from the physical world. As a whole, they repre¬ 
sent a celestial court of saints attending the enthroned 
Christ in paradise, categorized into thematic groups in 
an organization that recalls the ordered distribution of 
subjects in a Middle Byzantine church (see figs. 8-19, 

8 - 20 ). On the back of the central panel (fig. 8-25B) is 
a symbolic evocation of paradise itself in the form of a 
large stable cross surrounded by luxurious vegetation inhabited by 
animals, presumably an evocation of the longed-for destination of 
the original owner, a reminder to focus attention on devotional 
practice and enlist the aid of the congregation of saints to assure 
the attainment of salvation. An abbreviated inscription above the 
cross—ic xc nika —backs up the pictorial reminder with words— 
“Jesus Christ is victorious.” 


Related to the Harbaville Triptych in both figure style and 
compositional format is an independent ivory panel portraying an 
emperor and empress gesturing toward and standing between an 
elevated figure of Christ, who reaches out to touch the crowns 
they wear on their heads (fig. 8 - 26 ). The imperial figures are 
identified by inscription as Romanos and Eudokia—most likely 
Emperor Romanos II, son and co-emperor of Constantine VII 
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8-26 • CHRIST CROWNING EMPEROR ROMANOS II AND 
EMPRESS EUDOKIA 

From Constantinople. 945-949. Ivory, 7%" X 3%" (18.6 x 9.5 cm). 
Cabinet des Medailles, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris. 


Porphyrogenitos (r. 945—959), and Romanos’s first wife Eudokia, 
the daughter of Hugo of Provence, King of Rome, whom Roma¬ 
nos married in 944 when she was only 4 years old, and who died in 
949. This is not a scene of coronation but an emblem—Eudokia, 
for instance, is represented as an adult rather than as a child—of the 
fusion of imperial authority with the religious faith that sanctioned 
and supported it. The carefully modeled figure of Christ, whose 
drapery is arranged to give three-dimensionality to his bodily form, 
offers a striking contrast to the stiff and flattened figures of the 
imperial couple, all but consumed by the elaborate decoration of 
their royal robes. 

MANUSCRIPTS Painted books were some of the most impres¬ 
sive products of the Middle Byzantine period, and of the Mace¬ 
donian Renaissance in particular. The luxurious Paris Psalter 
(named after its current library location) is a noteworthy example. 


This personal devotional book—meant to guide the prayer life 
of its aristocratic owner—includes the complete text of the 
Psalms and a series of odes or canticles drawn from the Bible 
that were a standard part of Byzantine psalters. The annotation of 
the biblical texts with passages from interpretive commentaries 
gives this book a scholarly dimension consistent with a revival 
of learning that took place under the Macedonians emperors. 
Indeed it seems to have been commissioned in Constantinople by 
the intellectual Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos as a 
gift for his son Romanos II, whom we have already encountered 
(see fig. 8-26). 

This book is best known, however, neither for its learned texts 
nor for its imperial patron or owner, but for its set of 14 full-page 
miniatures. The fresh spontaneity of these paintings and the compli¬ 
cated abstraction underlying their compositional structure—salient 
stylistic features of the Macedonian Renaissance—make this book 
one of the true glories of Byzantine art. Eight of these framed min¬ 
iatures portray episodes from the life of Israel’s King David, who 
as a boy had saved the people of God by killing the giant Goliath 




8-27 • DAVID COMPOSING THE PSALMS 

Page from the Paris Psalter. Constantinople, c. 950. Paint and gold 
on vellum, sheet size I 4 V 2 " x IOV 2 " (37 x 26.5 cm). 

Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris. 
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Made in Constantinople. 12th century. Silver-gilt on wood, cloisonne enamels, gemstones. 
1 QVb" X 13 3 / 4 " (46 X 35 cm). 

Treasury of the Cathedral of St. Mark, Venice. 


This bust portrait of Christ, created with cloisonne enamel, appears 
directly over the head of St. Michael, sanctioning his power with 
a gesture of blessing or recognition. The medallions on the upper 
corners portray SS. Peter and Menas, but the enamels once filling 
comparable medallions on the lower strip of the frame are lost. 


Heavily abbreviated inscriptions 
flanking or surmounting the saints 
identify them by name. 


In 1834, restorers replaced the 
wings of St. Michael, which are 
now probably disproportionately 
large in relation to the originals. 
In the same restoration, the 
precious gemstones once set 
into the frame were replaced with 
colored glass. 


Four pairs of military saints in oval 
compartments flank St. Michael on 
the lateral strips of the frame. This 
entourage emphasizes the military 
character of St. Michael himself, 
who is dressed and equipped 
for battle as the leader of a 
heavenly army. 



Luminous enamel (glass heated 
to the melting point at which 
it bonds to the underlying or 
surrounding metal) completely 
covers the face of St. Michael 
to give it the appearance of 
human flesh. 

Lavish and intricate patterns 
created from enamel fill the 
background around St. Michael. 
Byzantine artists were virtuosos 
in the cloisonne technique, 
in which gold strips or wires 
are soldered to the underlying 
metal surface to separate the 
different colors of enamel from 
each other, forming a network of 
delicate gold lines that delineate 
the decorative forms and enliven 
the surface with reflected light. 

A series of separately fabricated 
forms—nimbed head, torso, 
legs, arms, wings, sword, and 
fully three-dimensional orb and 
sword—have been assembled 
to create the projecting figure 
of St. Michael. 


• | View the Closer Look for the icon of St. Michael the Archangel on myartslab.com 


(see fig. 8-1 ) and who was traditionally considered the author of 
the Psalms. The first of these depicts David seated outdoors against 
a background of lush foliage while he composes the Psalms to the 
accompaniment of his harp (fig. 8-27). Groups of animals sur¬ 
round him in the foreground, while his native city of Bethlehem 
looms through the atmospheric mist in the background. 

The Macedonian Renaissance emphasis on a Classical revival 
is evident here in the personification of abstract ideas and land¬ 
scape features: Melody, a languorous female figure, leans casually 
on David’s shoulder to inspire his compositions, while another 
woman, perhaps Echo, peeks from behind a column in the right 
background. The swarthy reclining youth in the lower foreground 
is a personification of Mount Bethlehem, as we learn from his 


inscription. The motif of the dog watching over the sheep and 
goats while his master strums the harp invokes the Classical sub¬ 
ject of Orpheus charming wild animals with music. The strongly 
modeled three-dimensionality of the forms, the integration of the 
figures into a three-dimensional space, and the use of atmospheric 
perspective all enhance the Classical flavor of the painting, in yet 
another example of the enduring vitality of pagan artistic traditions 
at the Christian court in Constantinople. 

ICONS In the centuries after the end of iconoclasm, one of the 
major preoccupations of Byzantine artists was the creation of 
independent devotional images in a variety of media. The revered 
twelfth-century icon of Mary and Jesus known as the VIRGIN 
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8-28 • VIRGIN OF VLADIMIR 

Probably from Constantinople. Faces, 12th century; the figures have 
been retouched. Tempera on panel, height approx. 31" (78 cm). 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 


OF VLADIMIR (fig. 8-28) was probably painted in Constan¬ 
tinople but brought to Kiev. This distinctively humanized image 
is another example of the growing desire for a more immediate 
and personal religion that we have already seen in the Cruci¬ 
fixion mosaic at Daphni, dating slightly earlier. Here the artist 
used an established iconographic type, known as the “Virgin of 
Compassion,” showing Mary and the Christ Child pressing their 
cheeks together and gazing at each other with tender affection, 
that is found as early as the tenth century and was believed to have 
been first painted by St. Luke, reproducing what he had seen in 
a vision. The Virgin of Vladimir was thought to protect the people 
of the city where it resided. It arrived in Kiev sometime in the 
1130s, was subsequently taken to the city of Suzdal, and finally to 
Vladimir in 1155. In 1480, it was moved to the Cathedral of the 
Dormition in the Moscow Kremlin. 

Also from the twelfth century, but made from more pre¬ 
cious materials and presenting a saintly image more hieratic than 


intimate, is a representation of the archangel Michael in silver-gilt 
and enamel (see “A Closer Look,” page 257), whose technical vir¬ 
tuosity and sumptuous media suggest it may have been an imperial 
commission for use within the palace complex itself. St. Michael is 
dressed here as a confrontational military commander in the heav¬ 
enly forces, a real contrast with the calmly classicizing angelic form 
he takes in the large ivory panel we examined from the Early Byz¬ 
antine period (see fig. 8-12). This later St. Michael did not remain 
in Constantinople. It is now in the treasury of the Cathedral of St. 
Mark in Venice, one of many precious objects taken as booty by 
Latin crusaders in 1204 at the fall of Constantinople during the 
ill-conceived Fourth Crusade. This devastating event brought an 
abrupt end to the Middle Byzantine period. 

LATE BYZANTINE ART 

A third great age of Byzantine art began in 1261, after the Byz¬ 
antines expelled the Christian crusaders who had occupied Con¬ 
stantinople for nearly 60 years. Although the empire had been 
weakened and its domain decreased to small areas of the Balkans 
and Greece, the arts underwent a resurgence known as the Pal- 
aeologue Renaissance after the new dynasty of emperors who 
regained Constantinople. The patronage of emperors, wealthy 
courtiers, and the Church stimulated renewed church building as 
well as the production of icons, books, and precious objects. 

CONSTANTINOPLE: THE CHORA CHURCH 

In Constantinople, many existing churches were renovated, 
redecorated, and expanded during the Palaeologue Renaissance. 
Among these is the church of the monastery of Christ in Chora. 
The expansion of this church was one of several projects that 
Theodore Metochites (1270-1332), a humanist poet and scientist, 
and the administrator of the imperial treasury at Constantinople, 
sponsored between c. 1315 and 1321. He added a two-story annex 
on the north side, two narthexes on the west, and a parekklesion 
(side chapel) used as a funerary chapel on the south (fig. 8-29). 
These structures contain the most impressive interior decorations 
remaining in Constantinople from the Late Byzantine period, 
rivaling in splendor and technical sophistication the works of the 
age of Justinian, but on a more intimate scale. The walls and vaults 
of the parekklesion are covered with frescos (see “The Funerary 
Chapel of Theodore Metochites,” page 260), and the narthex vaults 
are encrusted with mosaics. 

In the new narthexes of the Chora church, above an expanse 
of traditional marble revetment on the lower walls, mosaics cover 
every surface—the domical groin vaults, the wall lunettes, even 
the undersides of arches—with narrative scenes and their orna¬ 
mental framework (fig. 8-30). The small-scale figures of these 
mosaics seem to dance with relentless enthusiasm through the 
narrative episodes they enact from the lives of Christ and his 
mother. Unlike the stripped-down narrative scenes of Daphni (see 
fig. 8-22), here the artists have lavished special attention on the 
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8-29 • PLAN OF THE MONASTERY CHURCH 
OF CHRIST IN CHORA, CONSTANTINOPLE 

Modern Istanbul. (Present-day Kariye Muzesi.) Original 
construction 1077-1081; expanded and refurbished 
c. 1315-1321. 




Explore the architectural panoramas 
of the church of Christ in Chora 
on myartslab.com 


8-30 • MOSAICS IN THE VAULTING OF THE 
INNER NARTHEX 

Church of Christ in Chora. (Present-day Kariye Muzesi.) 
c. 1315-1321. 



settings, composing their stories against backdrops of architectural 
fantasies and stylized plants. The architecture of the background 
is presented in an innovative system of perspective, charting its 
three-dimensionality not in relation to a point of convergence 
in the background—as will be the case in the linear, one-point 
perspective of fifteenth-century Florentine art (see “Renaissance 
Perspective,” page 610)—but projecting forward in relationship to 
a point in the foreground, thereby drawing attention to the figural 
scenes themselves. 

The Chora mosaics build on the growing Byzantine inter¬ 
est in the expression of emotions within religious narrative, but 
they broach a level of human tenderness that surpasses anything we 
have seen in Byzantine art thus far. The artists invite viewers to see 
the participants in these venerable sacred stories as human beings 
just like themselves, only wealthier and holier. For example, an 


entire narrative field in one vault is devoted to a scene where the 
infant Mary is cuddled between her adoring parents, Joachim and 
Anna (fig. 8-33; part of the scene is visible in fig. 8-30). Servants 
on either side of the family look on with gestures and expressions 
of admiration and approval, perhaps modeling the response that is 
expected from viewers within the narthex itself. The human inter¬ 
action even extends to details, such as the nuzzling of Mary’s head 
into the beard of her father as she leans back to look into his eyes, 
and her tentative reach toward her mother’s face at the same time. 
In another scene, the young Jesus rides on the shoulders ofjoseph, 
in a pose still familiar to fathers and children in our own time. The 
informality and believability that these anecdotal details bring to 
sacred narrative recalls developments as far away as Italy, where 
at this same time Giotto and Duccio were using similar devices to 
bring their stories to life (see Chapter 18). 
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A BROADER LOOK | The Funerary Chapel of 

Theodore Metochites 


Theodore Metochites (1270-1332) was one of 
the most fascinating personalities of the Late 
Byzantine world. Son of a disgraced intellectual 
cleric—condemned and exiled for championing 
the union of the Roman and Byzantine 
Churches—Metochites became a powerful 
intellectual figure in Constantinople. As a 
poet, philosopher, and astronomer who wrote 
scores of complicated commentaries in an 
intentionally cultivated, arcane, and mannered 
literary style, he ridiculed a rival for his prose 
style of “excess clarity.” In 1290, Emperor 
Andronicus II Palaeologus (r. 1282-1328) called 
Metochites to court service, where the prolific 
young scholar became an influential senior 
statesman, ascending to the highest levels of the 
government and amassing power and wealth 
second only to that of the emperor himself. 
Metochites’ political and financial status 
plummeted when the emperor was overthrown 
by his grandson in 1328. Stripped of his wealth 
and sent into exile, Metochites was allowed to 
return to the capital two years later, retiring to 
house arrest at the Chora monastery, where he 
died and was buried in 1332. 

It is his association with this monastery that 
has become Theodore Metochites’ greatest 
claim to enduring fame. Beginning in about 
1315, at the peak of his power and wealth, he 
funded an expansion and restoration of the 
church of Christ in Chora (meaning “in the 
country”), part of an influential monastery on 


the outskirts of Constantinople. The mosaic 
decoration he commissioned for the church’s 
expansive narthexes (see figs. 8-30, 8-33) 
may be the most sumptuous product of his 
beneficence, but the project probably revolved 
around a funerary chapel (or 
parekklesion) that he built adjacent to the main 
church (fig. 8-32), with the intention of creating 
a location for his own funeral and tomb. 

The extensive and highly integrative 
program of frescos covering every square inch 
of the walls and vaults of this jewel-box space 
focuses on funerary themes and expectations 
of salvation and its rewards. Above a dado of 
imitation marble stand a frieze of 34 military 
saints ready to fulfill their roles as protectors of 
those buried in the chapel. Above them, on the 
side walls of the main space, are stories from 
the Hebrew Bible interpreted as prefigurations 
of the Virgin Mary’s intercessory powers. A 
portrayal of Jacob’s ladder (Genesis 28:11-19), 
for example, evokes her position between 
heaven and earth as a bridge from death to 
life. In the pendentives of the dome over the 
main space (two of which are seen in the 
foreground) sit famous Byzantine hymn writers, 
with quotations from their work. These carefully 
chosen passages highlight texts associated 
with funerals, including one that refers to the 
story of Jacob’s ladder. 

The climax of the decorative program, 
however, is the powerful rendering of the 


anastasis that occupies the halfdome of 
the apse (fig. 8-31). In this popular Byzantine 
representation of the Resurrection—drawn 
not from the Bible but from the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus—Jesus demonstrates 
his powers of salvation by descending into 
limbo after his death on the cross to save 
his righteous Hebrew forebears from Satan’s 
grasp. Here a boldly striding Christ—brilliantly 
outfitted in a pure white that makes him shine 
to prominence within the fresco program— 
lunges to rescue Adam and Eve from their 
tombs, pulling them upward with such force 
that they seem to float airborne under the 
spell of his power. Satan lies tied into a 
helpless bundle at his feet, and patriarchs, 
kings, and prophets to either side look on in 
admiration, perhaps waiting for their own turn 
to be rescued. During a funeral in this chapel, 
the head of the deceased would have been 
directed toward this engrossing tableau, closed 
eyes facing upward toward a painting of the 
Last Judgment, strategically positioned on 
the vault over the bier. In 1332, this was the 
location of Metochites’ own dead body since 
this parekklesion was indeed the site of his 
funeral. He may have been buried in one of the 
niche tombs cut into the walls of the chapel, 
or even within a tomb that was placed under 
the floor of the sanctuary itself, directly under 
the painted image of the archangel Michael, 
guardian of souls. 



8-31 • ANASTASIS 

Apse of the funerary 
chapel, church of the 
monastery of Christ in 
Chora, c. 1321. Fresco. 
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8-32 • FUNERARY CHAPEL (PAREKKLESION) 

Church of the monastery of Christ in Chora. (Present-day Kariye Muzesi.) c. 1315-1321. 
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8-33 • THE INFANT VIRGIN MARY 
CARESSED BY HER PARENTS 
JOACHIM AND ANNA 

Inner narthex, church of Christ in Chora. 
(Present-day Kariye Muzesi.) c. 1315-1321. 
Mosaic. 

The Greek inscription placed over the 
family group identifies this scene as the 
fondling of the Theotokos (bearer of God). 


ICONS 

Late Byzantine artists of Constantinople created icons as well as 
painting murals and making mosaics on walls. Among the most 
dynamic and engaging is a representation of the Annunciation on 
one side of an early fourteenth-century double-sided icon (fig. 
8-34) —the other side has an image of the Virgin and Child— 
roughly contemporary with the redecoration of the Chora church. 
This icon was made in the capital, perhaps under imperial patron¬ 
age, and sent from there to the archbishop of Ohrid. Over three 
feet tall, it was probably mounted on a pole and carried in proces¬ 
sions, where both sides would be visible. Characteristic of Con¬ 
stantin op olitan art under the Palaeologues are the small heads of 
the figures, their inflated bodies, and the light-shot silk of their 
clothing; the forward projecting perspective of the architecture of 
background and throne, similar in concept to what we have seen 
in the Chora mosaics (see fig. 8-33); as well as the fanciful caryatids 
perched on the tops of the columns. 

The practice of venerating icons intensified in Russia during this 
period; regional schools of icon painting flourished, fostering the 
work of remarkable artists. One of these was the renowned artist- 
monk Andrey Rublyov who created a magnificent icon of THE 
HOSPITALITY OF ABRAHAM sometime between about 1410 and 
1425 (fig. 8-35). It was commissioned in honor of Abbot Ser¬ 
gius of the Trinity-Sergius Monastery, near Moscow. The theme is 
the Trinity, represented here by three identical angels. Rublyov’s 
source for this idea was a story in the Hebrew Bible of the patri¬ 
arch Abraham and his wife Sarah, who entertained three strangers 
who were in fact God represented by three divine beings in human 
form (Genesis 18). Tiny images of Abraham and Sarah’s home and 



8-34 • ANNUNCIATION TO THE VIRGIN 

Sent from Constantinople to the church of the Virgin Peribleptos, Ohrid, 
Macedonia. Early 14th century. Tempera on panel, 36%" x 26%" (93 x 
68 cm). Icon Gallery, Ohrid, Macedonia. 
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the oak of Mamre can be seen above the angels. The food the cou¬ 
ple offered to the strangers becomes a chalice on an altarlike table. 

Rublyov’s icon clearly illustrates how Late Byzantine art¬ 
ists—like the artists of ancient Greece—relied on mathematical 
conventions to create ideal figures, giving their works remarkable 
consistency. But unlike the Greeks, who based their formulas on 
close observation of nature, Byzantine artists invented an ideal 
geometry to evoke a spiritual realm and conformed their repre¬ 
sentations of human forms and features to it. Here the circle forms 
the basic underlying structure for the composition. Despite this 
formulaic approach, talented artists like Rublyov worked within 
it to create a personal, expressive style. Rublyov relied on typi¬ 
cal Late Byzantine conventions—salient contours, small heads and 
long bodies, and a focus on a limited number of figures—to cap¬ 
ture the sense of the spiritual in his work, yet he distinguished his 
art by imbuing it with a sweet, poetic ambience. 

The Byzantine tradition continued for centuries in the art of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and is carried on to this day in Greek 
and Russian icon painting. But in Constantinople, Byzantine art— 
like the empire itself—came to an end in 1453. When the forces 
of the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II overran the capital, the Eastern 
Empire became part of the Islamic world. The Turkish conquer¬ 
ors were so impressed with the splendor of the Byzantine art and 
architecture in the capital, however, that they adopted its tradi¬ 
tions and melded them with their own rich aesthetic heritage into 
a new, and now Islamic, artistic efflorescence. 



8-35 • Andrey Rublyov THE HOSPITALITY OF ABRAHAM 

Icon. c. 1410-1425. Tempera on panel, 55 V 2 " x 44 V 2 " (141 x 113 cm). 
Tretyakov State Gallery, Moscow. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


8.1 Characterize the role of the Classical tradition, 
already notable in the Early Christian period, in the 
developing history of Byzantine art. When was it 
used? In what sorts of contexts? Develop your 
discussion in relation to two specific examples 
from two different periods of Byzantine art. 

8.2 Compare the portrayals of the Byzantine rulers in the 
mosaics of San Vitale in Ravenna (see figs. 8-8, 8-9) 
and those on a tenth-century ivory plaque (see 

fig. 8-26). Attend to the subjects of the scenes 
themselves as well as the way the emperor and 
empress are incorporated within them. 

8.3 How were images used in Byzantine worship? Why 
were images suppressed during iconoclasm? 

8.4 How do the mosaics of the Chora church in 
Constantinople emphasize the human dimensions 
of sacred stories? Consider, in particular, how the 
figures are represented, what kinds of stories are 
told, and in what way. 


CROSSCURRENTS 



Both of these grand churches were built 
under the patronage of powerful rulers 
and were meant to glorify them as well as 
serve the Christian community. What fea¬ 
tures do they share? In what ways are they 
fundamentally different? What functions 
did they serve in both Church and state? 


fig. 7-13A 


fig. 8-3A 
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